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“ New Life” Centers in European Christianity 


“European Christendom as a whole is in danger of 
complete disintegration—or worse yet, integration on some 
anti-Christian pattern,” writes Walter M. Horton of 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology in a report to the 
American Committee of the World Council of Churches.’ 
But in the midst of this “continuing social degeneration. 
religious regeneration is beginning. Centers of new life 
—aggressive missionary centers of an awakened Christian 
movement—are beginning to dot the map of Europe. .. .” 
Some have existed “for a generation or more”; others 
were organized since the end of the war. “Old or new,” 
says Dr. Horton, “they all undertake nothing less than 
the desecularization and re-Christianization of Europe. 
... The writer visited some of these centers in the sum- 
mer of 1946 and describes them briefly. He lists a brief 
bibliography for each one. 


The Sigtuna Foundation 


The Sigtuna Foundation in Sweden, founded in 1915, 
is the oldest of the centers. It developed from a student 
“Young Church Movement” in 1908-09 when university 
students went out two by two into 700 parishes with the 
watchword “The Swedish People—God’s people.” Among 
those who saw even then the danger of secularization were 
Bishop Einar Billing, the late Archbishop Sdderblom and 
Bishop Bjorquist, director of the Foundation during the 
first quarter of a century of its existence. 

The first unit was built during the First World War. 
It included a guest house, chapel, library and people’s 
high school, all under one roof. Under Bishop Bjorquist’s 
leadership the latter became a “church people’s high 
school, where literature and culture, history and science 
were viewed from the central perspective of traditional 
Christian wisdom, embodied in great religious personali- 
ties; while summer courses and conferences dealt with 
problems of culture, morals and social life from the same 
central perspective.” “All sorts of groups” attended 
these conferences. Units added since 1918 include a 
preparatory school and a Lay Workers’ Training College. 
Recently the Northern Ecumenical Center through which 
the Scandinavian churches maintain contacts with each 
other and with the churches in other countries has been 
added. Communists, secularists and other opponents of 
Christianity are made welcome at Sigtuna on the theory 
that the Church of Sweden must be “particularly careful 
to maintain contact with her rebellious children.” 


1Centers of New Life In European Christendom. By Walter 
M. Horton, New York 10, The Committee (297 Fourth Ave.), 
1947, 15 cents. (mim.) 
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Each diocese in Sweden now has a “home” with guest 
house, chapel and conference center—‘a little Sigtuna, 
bound to the parent center by many ties.” 


The lona Community 


The Iona Community in Scotland harks back to the 
Celtic mission which brought the first Christian mission- 
aries to the British Isles and also took a great part in the 
Christianization of Northern Europe. The Abbey of 
Iona had been restored by public subscription before the 
Community was organized. The structures where the 
monks lived in the old days are now being rebuilt by the 
members of the Community. “The Community is com- 
posed of ministers and artisans (stonemasons and car- 
penters) in equal numbers, and all members of the Com- 
munity are expected to give two hours daily to manual 
labor on the old monastic buildings and grounds during the 
three summer months when they live on the Island. 

“Manual labor is . . . integral to the whole Iona philoso- 
phy.” The doctrine of the Incarnation is “basic to all that 
is done in Iona.” According to the philosophy of the 
Community, God does not “ask us to be ‘spiritual’ in the 
sense of despising material things and common social 
relations. He makes known his presence in the breaking 
of bread, and by the same token reaches out to claim and 
sanctify the whole economic life of mankind, of which 
bread is the symbol. In the name of the Incarnation then 
the Iona Community interests itself in a great variety of 
projects: healthy recreation for young people, spiritual 
healing, economic justice, a revitalized celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, religious drama, a more many-sided par- 
ish ministry to the community, and ultimately the recia- 
mation of Scotland’s national life from secularism.” 

The Community lives on the Island for three summer 
months “worshipping, studying, planning projects, and 
conferring with various groups .. . which come for a week 
at a time.” During the rest of the year its members live 
“on mainland,” carrying on different types of projects, 
“all aiming to ‘declare a total Gospel’ and ‘make an all- 
round witness.’” In these the Christian faith is “ex- 
pressed in such media as local politics, drama and films, 
as well as in more conventional media.” 

The main requirements of the Rule which binds Com- 
munity members are: “(1) Bible reading and prayer from 
8:00 to 8:30 every morning; (2) every week-day to be 
visualized in its ‘full intention’ before 9:00 a.m.; (3) per- 
sonal expenses to be kept within the ‘national average,’ 
any surplus to be put into the Community Chest for mem- 
bers whose incomes are below average, or devoted to some 
other purpose which can be openly declared and defended 
at quarterly or half-yearly meeting.” Members meet 
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monthly during the winter and have a two weeks’ annual 
conference during the summer. Theological school gradu- 
ates enlist for a two-year period. The Associates (minis- 
ters and laymen and women) pledge a half hour of daily 
Bible reading and prayer, and meet monthly to maintain 
contact with the Community. A wider circle of Friends 
contribute to the support of the Community and receive 
its literature. It is essential in the thinking of the Com- 
munity that “Christian laymen of every sort of trade and 
profession . . . work out the meaning of the Incarnation” 
in their own type of work. 


Cluny and Essertines 


The Cluny Community is a Protestant “third order” 
for men, organized in 1939 by a group of Swiss Student 
Christian Movement Workers. Its headquarters are near 
Cormartin, Saone-et-Loire, France. It is modeled after 
the Catholic monastic orders “reworked in the Swiss and 
French Reformed traditions.” Its main activities are: the 
provision of a place of retreat for Christian ministers and 
laymen ; advanced studies in such diverse fields as “science 
and faith,” “liturgy spiritual discipline,’ and ‘“‘the 
bases of a Christian philosophy” ; the education of orphan 
boys and an itinerant ministry to the Protestants around 
Cluny. A sort of “larger parish” is being developed 
around the little village of Theize. There is a strong 
evangelistic appeal and social outreach. 

The Cité Reformée at Essertines maintains a Protestant 
Study Center during the winter at the universities of 
Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchatel and summer headquar- 
ters at ssertines. The Study Center describes itself as a 
group of “physicians, writers, economists, scientists, 
artists, employers, politicians, philosophers, teachers, 
workmen, jurists, theologians, etc., who wish to obey the 
imperatives of the Christian faith in their thought and in 
their professional activity.” They are trying to “revise 
the principal values of our epoch in the light of the truths 
which spring from the Christian revelation” and to “work 
out a humanism resting on the religious and moral require- 
ments of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” “Committees of di- 
rection” from all the faculties of the universities carry on 
the “intellectual side of this task.” Through conferences 
with “groups that ordinarily do not ... confer” and study 
groups, lectures and publications “they hope to give all 
sorts of Christians ‘a clear vision of the line of conduct 
they must pursue in their professional work,’ and so ‘re- 
store the wholeness of the Christian message in the face 
of a broken world where reconstruction must proceed on 
all fronts simultaneously.’ During the summer they 
carry on a “prolonged retreat” at the cooperative Associa- 
tion Rossier at Essertines. There groups study the 
relation of “present problems to the Word of God” and 
then go out to “try to live out their faith in their trade.” 
There are plans for a preparatory school for Christian 
teachers and for a training center for Christian social 
workers. In the Reformed Church it corresponds to the 
plans for the ecumenical institute at Bossey. 


Driebergen, Bad Boll and Bossey 


The Church and World Institute at De Horst, Drie- 
bergen, Netherlands, is “the one clear example” of the 
national centers the World Council hopes may be estab- 
lished in “all parts of Europe.” The Evangelical Academy 
at Bad Boll, Wurttemburg, Germany, is the one example 
of the regional centers. The Ecumenical Institute at Bos- 
sey near Geneva is an international center. 

The Church and World Institute developed out of the 


war crisis in the Netherlands. Soon after the Nazi oc. 
cupation the Dutch Christian leaders set themselves to 
reform the churches so that the “anti-Christian drift’ 
could be combatted more effectively. Dr. Hendrick 
Kraemer began the work in 1940, working “tirelessly, 
whenever he was free,” to rouse local congregations to 
the need for reform. He worked for the reunion of the 
Dutch sects under the banner “Christ is Lord.” The 
Church and World Institute was founded to keep the 
Church “in constant, vital touch with the total secular life 
of the Dutch nation.” Its two main organs are the Socio- 
logical Institute (See INFoRMATION SERVICE for October 
26, 1946, for a brief description) and the Christian Work- 
ers’ Academy at Driebergen. In the latter “carefully 
picked young men and women” take a three-year course 
to prepare for work as “youth-leaders, social workers, 
teachers of religion in public schools, church assistants or 
‘vicars,’ and leaders of the ‘folk high schools’ which are 
now growing up in Holland on the Danish model.” Their 
studies include Bible, Christian faith and ethics, and 
“much more sociological training” than is common in 
theological schools. They are taught “largely by laymen” 
with emphasis on “the necessity of interpreting Christi- 
anity in terms intelligible to the man on the street.” The 
staff also hold conferences and visit local parishes. Drie- 
bergen is “already exerting a permeating influence in the 
nation” like that of Sigtuna and Iona. 

The Evangelical Academy at Bad Boll, Wurttemburg, 
developed out of the effort to keep the Church “intact” 
against Nazi demands. Bishop Wurm invites groups of 
Christians for a week at a time to consider how Chris- 
tians of their trade or profession can “contribute to the 
reconstruction and re-Christianization of the broken life 
of their part of Germany (French Zone).” In its first 
year the following groups met there: “business men, law- 
yers, church officials, workingmen, teachers, farmers, re- 
turned soldiers, physicians, and students.” 

Eventually, the writer thinks, every country in which a 
church is affiliated with the World Council should have a 
national center or a group of regional centers, “aiming at 
the re-Christianization of the life of its people, and linking 
it to other national re-Christianization movements in an 
ecumenical chain.” 

The institute at Chateau de Bossey near Geneva is the 
international center linking them altogether. The first 
group—“veterans” of concentration camps and the resis- 
tance movement in different countries—met in October, 
1946, for a three months’ term, after Dr. Horton had left 
Geneva. The winter term is for picked theological stu- 
dents and young ministers, the spring term for youth 
leaders. 


“‘Comparisons and Reflections” 


Dr. Horton sums up his conclusions under the above 
caption. All of these centers have “certain common char- 
acteristics that . . . distinguish them from other centers: 
—(1) They stake out a territory, national or regional, and 
undertake the re-Christianization of the whole social struc- 
ture within that area.” (2) They “rethink the meaning 
of the Christian message in relation to the needs and prob- 
lems . . . within the area ; and they train laymen and clergy 
to express Christianity in deeds as well as words. . . . In 
the union of these two tasks, Catholic monasticism and 
Protestant lay evangelism are welded together into a new 
instrument better than either one by itself.” (3) These 
centers need to be in touch with each other “but not too 
closely enmeshed in any sort of central administrative 
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machinery.” There are, of course, variations in the pat- 
terns followed, notably in the theological bases stressed. 

‘The writer finds five main elements in the organization 
of these typical centers: 

“(a) A sociological institute, to make a national or re- 
gional survey. 

“(b) A study circle, to think out the cultural problems 
revealed by the survey, in the light of the affirmations of 
Christian faith and the principles of Christian ethics... . 

“(c) A community of some sort, with a permanent 
leader and at least semi-permanent fraternal members, 
where new patterns of Christian culture can actually be 
tried out and launched... . 

“(d) An adult education program ... which conveys 
the inspiration of the community to the nation or region, 
by personal contact and free persuasion. 

“(e) An ecumenical bureau, to link each center with 
other centers, . . . with the whole ecumenical movement, 
and with other constructive movements outside the pres- 
ent scope of the ecumenical movement.” 

As long as the mission stations in predominantly non- 
Christian countries continue to provide many different 
types of services, as well as preaching and personal wit- 
ness, there is less need for the other centers. But if the 
younger churches are not “dynamically” related to the 
“total life of the surrounding culture” and if Christian 
workers are not trained “in the practical implications of 
their faith” there is danger that “the new Christian cul- 
ture . . . will be absorbed again into its pagan environ- 
ment.” Therefore, centers with responsibility for “a 
specific area”? should be established wherever “fresh mis- 
sionary advance is called for.” 

In the United States Dr. Horton thinks that there 
should be “a national coordinating center somewhere in 
the Middle Atlantic area, and regional centers (interde- 
nominational)” in different parts of the country, “strate- 
gically located near centers of university and theological 
education.” The development of “spontaneous” ones, 
such as ashrams and retreats, should also be encouraged. 
Similar plans should be worked out for the British Em- 
pire. This plan may seem “grandiose,” he comments. It 
is presented “on his own initiative.” But the “world situa- 
tion is very grave.” Such centers might be “a perceptible 
factor making for the prevention of a Third World War.” 
Or if most of our present civilization should be swept 
away in another war they might, like Noah’s Ark, bear 
“Within them the seeds of a new era in world history.” 


The Christian Frontier 


The Christian Frontier Council in England which works 
in liaison with the British Council of Churches though it 
is not directly responsible to it, is a very different type of 
organization, though its aims are similar in part. When 
it was organized in 1942, its functions were defined as 
follows: 

“(a) To create opportunities outside the sphere of or- 
ganized religion for the discussion of Christian beliefs, 
standards of practice, and their application to current 
problems. (b) To examine the nature of the forces work- 
ing in modern society . . . and to endeavor to direct them 
towards a more Christian order. (c) To understand the 
efforts being made by various groups to influence these 
forces and to cooperate with those of their activities which 
are contributing towards Christian ends.”* 


14 Christian Yearbook. London, Student Christian Movement 
Press, 1945, p. 119. 
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The Council has thirty members, men and women from 
“different spheres in the lay world.” It publishes the 
Christian News Letter. The issue for January 22 de- 
scribes a three-day conference of some thirty clergy and 
ministers to discuss the “Christian frontier.” It is “clear 
from the Scriptures that when a man comes to judgment 
he will be asked what he did . . . in his work and business, 
in his relations with creditors and debtors and his every- 
day living with neighbors, and he will not be able to evade 
the issue by inviting attention to his activities as church- 
warden, or his participation in a discussion group on a 
Christian Social Order. . . . Every Christian, therefore, 
lives ‘on the frontier’ and has to discover and act upon 
his Christian obedience in the work he does and in his 
political responsibilities, small or great, as well as in his 
leisure time.” 


The man who wants to “obey God in his calling as a 
shop steward” can find general Christian teaching and 
moral guidance in the field of ethics and social teaching. 
But when it comes to a specific matter like the question 
of the closed shop there is no way for him to “get into 
contact with fellow-Christian shop stewards who share 
his difficulties.” “Thousands of laymen” think they have 
done their duty as Christians “if at their work they ab- 
stain from foul language, football pools and sweepstakes 
and strong drink.” 

“A Scottish minister in a large rural parish” got to- 
gether “a group of farmers and potato-growers” to study 
Emil Brunner’s The Divine Imperative. As a result of 
the discussions that ensued “a number of them decided 
that certain practices in common use in the vicinity would 
have to be abandoned. . . . These decisions were made and 
adhered to at considerable financial loss.” A minister in 
a parish where shipbuilding was the main industry came 
to understand the attitude of the shipbuilders toward their 
work. As a result he entered the local council on their 
behalf ‘and now forms an opposition of one.” 

One of the problems that became evident in the discus- 
sion from which these notes are taken is the fact that “the 
Church has never fully accepted the fact of an industrial 
society or believed that God is at work quite as effectively 
in history since the industrial revolution as he was before 
it.” Yet that society may give men “the hope of a very 
greatly enriched and enlarged life of community.” “The 
Christian obedience of the layman” then becomes that of 
realizing potential community rather than of drawing in 
his skirts from certain defilements.” 


Social Hygiene and the Family 


The grave danger of a break-up in our whole Western 
family system was the theme of the morning session of 
the annual conference of the American Social Hygiene 
Association in New York on February 5. Professor 
Carle C. Zimmerman of Harvard University said that 
we are now facing “a violent temporary breaking-up of 
the whole family system. This . . . will be the third vio- 
lent breaking-up of this system since historical time be- 
gan.” He predicted that it will come before “the last part 
of this century.” It might, however, “be delayed by ethi- 
cal sanctions and a temporary revival of family puritanism. 
The complete break-up might even be prevented.” 

These ethical norms, he indicated, are evident in “recent 
family problem fiction.” A study of such stories reveals 
that “many of the middle-class divorce novels since 1938” 
end in a “ ‘return to the sanctimony of the family’ theme. 
... The influence of ethical norms in the present family 
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decay is seen in our high divorce rate. We trade spouses 
rapidly but do it in a formally ethical way.” 

By the end of the century “the family will be either 
much improved over what it is now or much worse... . 
The next part of our family system to break up is that of 
the ‘masses.’ That of the ‘classes’ is already badly gone. 

“Evidence indicates that our middle-class tamily system 
has reached its maximum demoralization (or will very 
soon) and is trying to reformulate itself. The ethical 
content of recent middle-class family problem novels is 
really surprising. Even the superficial characters drawn 
by Ilka Chase are always ‘crying in. bed.’ 

“The ‘masses’ family system is the one beginning to 
break up now. . . . Our evidence shows that when the 
family of the masses breaks up it goes much further than 
either those of the middle or upper classes.” In the 
“masses” they do not have “the ethical background of the 
middle class nor the funds nor opportunity to preserve 
the outward forms of respectability.” If this is to be 
prevented there must be (1) “a group of persons who 
thoroughly understand the matter and who want to be a 
creative minority”; (2) “a thorough appreciation of the 
minds of the social classes with which they deal... . In 
each social class the problem is different. The major bat- 
tle is, of course, among the masses.” The need is for 
“mass moral education . . . in a wholesale manner.” He 
suggested the following “rules”: emphasis on a few “key 
problems”; “repetitious advertising” in ‘“‘an impersonal 
manner” ; appeal, wherever possible, to “the historical po- 
sitions taken by Western Christianity,” and in other cases 
to “scientific findings” ; recommendation of “simple courses 
of action”; presentation of the bad as well as the good; 
and “the ruling classes must conform.” 


Social Hygiene and the Veterans 


“No other generation of the world has ever been so 
alerted, so well educated to the basic facts of prevention 
and elimination of VD,” said Charles G. Bolte, national 
chairman, American Veterans Committee, in his address 
before the American Social Hygiene Association on Feb- 
ruary 5. But he added, “that job is no longer being done. 
. .. Among both civilians and the men still in uniform, 
the rate of disease is rising.” Recent Army figures show 
that “VD rates have risen over three times as high as the 
war period. In Germany, where close to scandalous 
health conditions exist, one out of every four soldiers is 
now infected annually.” 


Among the causes for this situation Mr. Bolte listed: 
“a breakdown of leadership on the part of some officers,” 
“a slackening of regulations for outlawing prostitution in 
the vicinity of the Army reservations,” “a falling off in 
the emphasis which is placed on the dangers of VD,” and 
“a lifting of the strict-war-time regulations.” But the “un- 
derlying factor” responsible not only for VD but for “an 
increase in juvenile delinquency, .. . a higher divorce rate 
and... a generally loosened morality, is promiscuity.” 

The young veterans have “grown up faster than previ- 
ous generations.” They want marriage and “a family life 
of their own.” But “they are, many of them, unable to 
find jobs which will pay them enough; they cannot find 
homes in which to live, even if they do get married ; they 
have grave fears that they are living in a false prosperity 
and that 1939 ways of thinking will lead us to another 
depression 1949 ; they are aware that two-world approaches 
will never bring one-world and peace.” 

What is needed, Mr. Bolte believes, is a guarantee of 


full employment, the provision of housing, health insur-. 
ance and regional development plans, “which will give 
freedom for men to educate themselves to more decent, 
healthful ways of life.” 

Venereal disease, he insisted, ‘‘must be attacked on 
many fronts simultaneously. To exclude the benefits of 
early marriages is as serious as to exclude the very prac- 
tical necessity of having a VD educational program in 
every community.” 


The Increase in Venereal Disease 


Cases of communicable syphilis reported in upstate New 
York in 1946 were about three times the prewar average 
and more than double those for 1945, according to Com- 
missioner Israel Weinstein of the New York City Health 
Department, speaking at the same meeting. In New York 
City cases reported in 1946 were almost twice those for 
1941, with a steady increase each year. There is a “dis- 
proportionate increase” in the teen-age groups. 

Methods of diagnosis and treatment of venereal dis- 
ease have greatly improved during the last few years. A 
quick cure is possible, but “in many instances,” the per- 
sons treated “then proceed to re-expose themselves, so 
that a substantial number become reinfected. It is obvi- 
ous then that .. . we have not yet been able successfully 
to cope with sexual promiscuity, which is the real cause 
of the spread of venereal disease. . . . It follows that our 
efforts should be directed at motivation of the individual 
to the end that the good conduct and habits so inculcated 
will in themselves prevent the acquisition of venereal 
infections.” 

Conditions in regard to prostitution are not as good to- 
day as they were in 1944, said Bascom Johnson, senior 
legal consultant of the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion at the same meeting. A study of conditions in regard 
to prostitution in 254 cities of all population groups in 43 
states in 1946 found that conditions were “good or fair” 
in 66 per cent of these cities and “poor or bad” in 34 per 
cent. The greatest proportion of the cities with unsatis- 
factory conditions were in the group with populations 
from 100,000 to 250,000. <A similar study in 1940 re- 
vealed much worse conditions. 


One of the reasons for improvement is the housing 
shortage which means that the brothel operator cannot 
find new homes in which to operate, nor can he reopen 
those that were closed during the war and reopened as 
legitimate living places. There is also “a dearth of pros- 
titutes to operate them.” But this again, the speaker 
noted, is “offset to some extent by the damage which this 
same housing shortage is doing to the morals and welfare 
of many young people forced thereby to live with their 
parents and/or other relatives in indecently overcrowded, 
unsanitary rooms or apartments.” 

Since the demand for prostitutes “appears to determine 
the supply,” measures to prevent the demand are essential 
Mr. Johnson suggested: “1. Education of young men that 
sex relations without love are degrading to both sexes. 
2. Elimination of the brothel and of other forms of ex- 
ploitation of prostitutes by third parties because of the 
artificial stimulation which they give to demand. 3. Pre- 
vention of the sale of pornographic literature. 4. Sepa- 
ration of prostitution from drink. . . . 5. Repressive mea- 
sures against customers as well as against prostitutes.” 

These two addresses make it evident that the control of 


prostitution alone, though essential, will not prevent 
venereal disease. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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